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PART I—SECRET CRIMES, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE OUTRAGE BY THE MILL-STREAM. 


Arter the first day of Reginald’s illness, and when the 
excitement of the attempted murder had somewhat sub- 
sided, Sir Ireton Clavers permitted Daisy Thorne to 
quit his mansion, and thereupon she returned home. _ 

Ifome! What a bitter mockery was that word, as it 
rang in the ears of the wretched girl! . . 

The time had been, when rough, straggling, and unin- 
viting as it seemed in the eyes of stran, ers, the Black 
Mill had been to Daisy an earthly paradise. The love 
of the old man who had watched and tended her from 
childhood had cast a halo around the bare walls and the 
homely objects which they enclosed. To this had suc- 
cocded. the sunshine of that spring-tide of yet another 
love, when Jasper Fairholt first breathed in her ears 
the passion which found itself reflected back from her 
own heart. 

Now, all was cold and dark. The miller had with- 
drawn into the circle of his hard self. To his passionate 
tenderness had succeeded an indifference even worse 
than actual cruelty. Opon reproaches Daisy could have 


THE ATTEMPT TO RESCUE THE DROWNED, 


borne, even personal violence she would have endured } 
at his hand without a struggle; but this blank, cold 
indifference was intolerable, and the more so as she 
felt that it was undeserved. 

The sense of injustice is, perhaps, of all things the 
hardest to endure. The innocent heart revolts against 
the imputation of an offence, more fiercely even than the 
guilty suffer from the pangs of remorse. 

Often would Daisy approach Gaffer Thorne with the 
intention of throwing herself at his feet, and imploring 
him to hear her explanation of what had panel, But 
every time she found herself in his presence, there came 
over her a sense of terror which struck her dumb. 

Everyone called the old man hard. 

To her it seemed that he was changed to stone. His 
eyes, Which had lit and sparkled with affection when 
she came, now seemed incapable of seeing her. And 
the rough voice, which had modulated to music when it 
framed words for her ears, now chilled her to the heart, 
it was so cold. 

Sometimes in her dreams she would fancy that she 
had dared the worst, that she had explained all, and 
was believed and forgiven; but she only awoke to tears, 
and to the painful sense that, even if she could muster 
up the courage to speak, she would only be denounced 
as a wanton and a liar. 

Such were the feelings which robbed the Black Mill 
of every charm which once rendered it “home.” 
These embittered the days which succeoded her return 
to it—a return apparently not even noticed by Gaffer 
Thorne, who took no more heed of her reappearance at 
meals than if she had simply been the house cat who 
had absented herself on a prowling expedition. And to 











these feelings were added those of extrome anguish 
with regard to Jasper Fairholt, 


It must be remembered that Daisy loved this man 
with passionate intensity. She would have given her 
life for his; and cruel as were the suspicions of the old 
miller, they were as nothing compared with the reflec- 
tion that she had forfeited the love of one compared to 
whom all the world were as nothing. And, added to 
this, there was the uncertainty as to his fate. 

That Jasper was guilty of the crime imputed to him, 
she would not suffer herself to believe. little reflec. 
tion would, perhaps, have overwhelmed her with the 
conviction that the probabilities, at least, were against 
him; but she would not permit her mind even to enter- 
tain the suspicion of his guilt. 

In her estimate of his pure and noble natura, sho 
believed him simply incapable of the act, and nothing 
would induce her to change that view of his character. 
Btill, she could not shut her eyes to the fact that the 
stigma rested upon him; for though it began to be 
whispered that Lady Alicia de Vernon had been seen in 
the park, still, Jasper Fairholt was popularly believed 
to be the assassin. Nor, moreover, could she fail to en- 
tertain serious fears as to the young man’s fate after 
his disappearance. 

Her own sad apprehension was, that he might have 
been driven by anguish of mind to an act of self-de- 
struction. 

At that time Horrocks, the village lout, who had soen 
Fairholt on the quay, had not returned, having been 
stricken down by a fever caught in some of the low 
houses of the seaport town; and, therefore, Daisy had 
no news whatever to counteract the agony of mind 
which this suspicion caused her. 

Sach was the state of affairs, when one evening, while 
the shadows wore gathering rapidly and engenderin 
congenial gloom, Daisy wandered from the house, and, 
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absorbed in her own reflections, sauntered for some half 
mile down the banks of the miil-stream. 

It was a solitary walk, and did not present many 
points of attraction. Here and there the quaint, fan- 
tastic forms of the polled willows rose against the dim 
sky, but beyond that the landscape was wild and bare. 
And the only sound that broke the profound stillness of 
the hour was the rustling of dry reeds as the wind agi- 
tated them, or the water trickled through the beds in 
which they grew. 

Suddenly, as Daisy approached one of the polled wil- 


lows, she uttered an exclamation of surprise, and half 
hesitated. 

‘here was a man leaning against the tree, though it 
bent over the stream as if it must be precipitated into 
it, coolly smoking his pipe. 

“Hallo!” he eried, seeing the fear and hesitation 
which possessed the girl; “ what's the matter? You're 
not frightened, are you ?’”’ 


“No,” answered Daisy, plucking up her courage at 
once, though the sound of that voice brought a qualm 
to her heart, “ I do not fear you, Joseph Barton. 

“JT should think not,” replied that worthy, as he 
raised himself from the tree by the aid of his broad 
shoulders, using first one and then the otber for the 
purpose; “I’ve always tried to inspire you with a very 
different feeling. I was your first lovey, Daisy, and, 
hardly as you've used me, I’m as fond Of you at this 
moment as I ever was in my life.” 

“Oh, spare me this, Joc!” said Daisy, entreating- 
ly; “spare me the repetition of a scene whigh ought 
never to have taken place. I have told you, fpirly and 
frankly, that I cannot love you-—that my heart is given 
to another—and it is cruel, it is ungengrous, tq speak of 
the past, when you know that other is no’ here to 
answer you.” 

* As to that other, as you call him,” replied Barton 
* how shonld I know whether he’s here or not ?—an 
why should I care? He did bot spare me. He took 
advantage of my confide ¢e@ fo worm himself into your 
good graces, and then, the fool, he thought I should 
1olp him, to my own undoing. But no, no ; he was mis- 
taken in his man. I’m not the one to relinquish a 
prize T’ye set my heart upon, and perhaps Pm nearer 
winning it now than he is, though he thought it was 
within his grasp.” 

What do you mean, Barton?” asked Daisy, anxiously, 
ng ho stood over her, still smoking his pipe, and Teering 
impadently in her face. 

“ Why, that he’s made a mad fool of himself, and lost 
all, while I’ve bided my time. Now look at the position 
we're in; he’s fled the country, and I’m left with plenty 
of leisuré and opportunity to plead my suit.” 

“Jasper fled the country!” ejaculated Daisy, in 
accents of alarm; “how do you know this ?” 

Barton was silent for a second or so, and his manner 
wag more embarrassed than would have seemed possible 
over 80 simple a question. 

“Pehaw!’ he exclaimed at length, with a forced 
laugh ; “everybody knows it, or suspects it. What do 
you fliink has become of him ?” 

*T Cannot trust myself to think,” replied Daisy. “I 
only pray Heaven that he may not have been tempted, 
in any moment of extremity, to lay violent hands upon 
himese af 

“Oh, no fear of that,”’ returned Barton, confidently. 
* Poople don’t drown themselves or blow their brains 
out for such trifles. A shot at a rival in the dark, too, 
and with nobody by to tell tales, isn’t such a serious 
matter; the only folly was in running for it.” 

Daisy back a pace from the man, who had 
advanced with insolent familiarity, and drow herself up 
boldly. 

“ Barton,” she said, “ you have no right to speak of 
Jasper in these terms. Why should you assume that 
he fired tho shot, and has fled to escape the conse- 
quences of his crime ?” 

“Why ?” repeated Barton, with a sneer, and knock- 
ing out the ashes of his pipe across his thumb; “ I like 
that. Do you think I stand alone in thinking so? Do 
you suppose that there is a man, woman, or child in the 
village, who doesn’t speak of Jusper as a murderer ?” 

“Ah, no, Barton, cannot believe this. It is too 
horrible. You are his rival—his enemy—and you say 
this to frighten me, and to make me doubt him. Bat 
you will not sueceed, Until I hear it from his own 
lips, I will never believe that Jasper Fairholt is a 
murderer.” 

* I'm afraid you'll have to wait some time,” remarked 
the other, sneeringly. “ People who cut and run don’t 
often come back in 4 hurry, and I’ve no more doubt 
that he’s by this time half-way across to the New World, 
than I have that I’m standing here.” 

“ Perhaps you know this for a fact? Perhaps you 
can offer me some proof of the assertion, which you 
make so freely ?”’ 

He looked at her serutinisingly. 

They were simple words, and yet they moved him 
more than théy were calculated to do. 

* No,” he returned, “I only take the common sense 
view of the matter, and arrive at the same conclusion 
as all the rest of the world.” 

“Which is, that this was a premeditated crime, 
planned by Jasper, who before he committed it took 
the precaution to make all safe ?” 

Aguin he looked at her; this time more closely and 
more savagely than before, 
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She had repeated his very words. ‘ Since the njght 
when he stole into the park, and hid the packet in the 
hollow tree, those words—then repeated an his ears— 
had never ceased to haunt him. More onerelly had 
this deen the ca8e since, on ‘the following day, he had 
visited the park, and had discovered that the packet 
dropped into the tree was gone! 

From that mement he had walked in bodily fear—a 
feeling with which these words were closely associated. 

And now he heard them uttered by the innocent lips 
of this young girl! 

It was too much and too singular to be the result of 
mere accident; and, grasping Daisy’s wrist suddenly, 
the ruffian demanded her meaning. 

“Unhand me, Joseph!” cried Daisy, alarmed at his 
violent gestures; “‘my words are simple—they can 
have but one meaning.” 

“No,” he exclaimed fiercely, “they are cunningly 
chosen, and they have a double sense. You have been 
taught them, or perhaps—ah! fool that I was not to 
suspect this before—it was you who watched me to the 

ark—it is you have tried to baffle my designs. But 

eware, Daisy Thorne, how you interfere between me 
and what I will. Ilove you, and, sooner or later, I will 
make you mine. That I have sworn, and I will keep 
my oath; but I will not be trifled with, and I warn 
you now and for all—beware! lest you provoke me to 
make you, mine only that I may wreak my vengeance 
upon you! 

Me Spare me!” caied Daisy, endeavouring to free her 
wrists from his hard hands, which bruised them like 
manacles; “spare me the hearing of these threats, 
they are too dreadful.” 

"No, girl,” he returned, still continuin pis hold 0 
her; “ these words must be spoken, and “his Wo ha. 
you should hear them now. You think you haye a. neg 
some advantage of me, and the old man rega iA 

eats 











with a suspicion to which he may be tempted 
utterance; but, girl, I can afford to despise his 
and your inuendoes. He dares not speak. 
much for him to open his lips against me; 4 
than that, he dares not refuse me your hand if T§ 
ask it, and you may drive me into asking it only 
may torture you into your grave !” . 


emphasis, which made,Daisy shudder in his grasp." 
Barton,” she or “you are cruel—you are 
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revolts? I am unhappy enough, Heayen is! 
Enough of misery is hea se ipo ay head wi ; 
added trial. But though T am Dobue down to 

with grief, I am ae : till have strength 
answer you, and What 4-38 said long ee 


ago, that, by Heavy 
Her answer mad 
Curse you? 
brutal violence ; * : 
and you think you're going 
chapter. But you're mistak 
better than you think, and i 
ling at my feet, and praying ely 
ie soul.” oe ' : 
Kneeling upon the ound where. ped ic with 
the impetus of the thru me ir it, Dais 
buried her face in her hands, and listened, overpowered, 
to the words the fellow uttered. 
Even as he spoke she did not fear him, but there was 
a determination in his threats which filled her with 
solicitude for those whose fate was involved in them. 
“What did he know of her protector, or of Jasper, 
that he should speak thus confidently?” she asked 
herself, and the ideas conjured up within her brain 
were overwhelmingly distressing. 
Suddenly a mad impulse seemed to inspire the man, 
who stood with folded arms gazing at her in the fading 
light. 
Darting forward, he seized her, grasped her forehead 
with his right hand, and thrusting back her head, put 
the other hand beneath her chin. 
“You've smothered that idiot Jasper with your 
kisses,” he cried fiercely ; “ give me one!” 
No, no!” she shrieked, half rising to her feet, and 
retreating a pace. 
“You shall!” he exclaimed, forcing her head back 
still farther, and bending over her roughly. 
“Help! help!” she shrieked. 
Silence!” muttered the ruffian, “or I'll murder you 
* Help!” repeated Daisy, yet louder. 
“Tf you will have it!” shrieked Barton, driven be- 
yond all prudence at the sound, “to the devil with you!” 
The words were accompanied by a blow aimed at the 
poor girl’s head, which, had it taken effect, would have 
effectually silenced her; but Daisy, perceiving the mur- 
derous intention, started back. 
A fatal movement, and one which filled even Barton 
with terror! 
They were already but a few yards from the mill- 
stream; at that point the bank was steep, and almost 
perpendicular; and, to the man’s horror, he saw that 
those few steps brought the girl to the edge of the 
precipice, dimly visible in the uncertain light. 
The next instant, she had fallen backward with a 
shriek into the water! 
The impulse of a brave and generous heart would 
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thing but the chance of rescuing the victim. But Bar. 
ton was neither brave nor generous. His instincts werg 
those of the cur, and having stood for an instant trans. 
fixed with horror, his impulse was to rush from the spot, 

There was, however, an obstacle even in the way of 
that simple course. 

The cries of Daisy had not been unheeded, and ag 
he hesitated for an instant about which direction to 
take, his quick ear detected the sound of footsteps on 
the grass. 

Instantly he rushed to the nearest tree—the willow 
against which he had been reclining when Daisy ap. 
peared—and concealed himself behind its ample trunk, 

From that point he perceived that two persons up. 
proached; but whether together, or from different 
—, the gloom of the evening did not permit him to 

etermine. 

One of these seemed instinctively to gather an idea 
of the nature of the peril, for even as he advanced to the 
water he began to divest himself of some portions of 
his clothing, which he threw to the other who hastened 
behind him. 

At the instant that he reached the stream a faint 
cry arosé from the water; and his attention was, tlus 














drawn fo a icular spot, at which there appéared 
somethit tikon weed floating in the water. 
Wi “waiting to ascertain what this might be, 
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could gain that point, the weed no 
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Kneeling upon the bank, the poor fellow seized the 
arm of the stranger, and, with the strength of despera- 
tion, dragged rather than assisted him and his lovely 
but insensible burden up into the field above. 

The instant the safety of Daisy was thus secured, the 
stranger bent over her, uttered a deep groan, and, be- 
fore Horrocks had time to look into his face, he had 
vanished ! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST HOPE OF ESCAPE, 


Some time @apsed after the departure of the Rev. 
Arundel Sharke from Grimwood Chase, without an 
opportunity being afforded the man Keeble of releasing 
Lady Alicia De Vernon. 

His uneasiness will be readily imagined. The sub- 
terraneous passage into which her ladyship had so 
rashly descended was a horrible place to think of 
passing any time in. Keeble himself had never ex- 
plored it, his taste, as he had often suid, not lying in 
vaults; but he had heard the accounts of those who 
had, and theyspoke of it in anything but glowing terms, 
It was, they said, dark and damp; the supply of air was 
anything but abundant, and there was more than a sus- 
picion of rats! 

** And, good gracious!”’ cried poor Keeble, breaking 
ont in a profuse perspiration as he addressed himself, 
“to think of that beautiful woman being shut up in 
such a place! Every minute must seem an hour.” 

In his excitement, the poor fellow rushed in and out 
of the vaulted room with a trepidation so obvious that 
it did not fail to attract the attention of the servants, 
who had assembled there in pretty strong numbers, at- 
tracted by the bright fire which blazed upon the hearth. 
* What’s the matter with you, man ?” cried one, who 
had coolly lit a pipe and was giving a page a tankard to 
fill with old ale. 

“Nothing, nothing,” retorted Keeble; “but you 
know this room adjoims the Oratory, and Sir Ireton, 
albeit fond of his own pipe, has no great liking for 
tobacco clouds not of his own blowing.” 

** Nonsense, man,” the other had replied. “ He is 
too much concerned for the Squire to give a thought to 
the smell of the weed. Come, sit down, and join us. 
You are running in and out like a dog at a fair.” 

Well he might be, poor fellow ! 

There sat the fat, stolid smoker, with the legs of his 
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Lady Alicia had descerided, and at which she was, 


perhaps, awaiting his coming. 


In his mind’s .eye he could almost fancy he saw her 


seated upén the cold steps, with the feather of her hat 
brushing against the very floor—her ears, perhaps, catch- 
ing every word the thoughtless fellows uttered. —- 
Then, again, he beheld her outstretched upon the 
earth in one of the winding passages, gasping for breath, 
and, it might be, contending feebly with the ferocious 
vermin, who regarded her as their lawful prey. 
Ounce he was on the point of disobeying her instruc- 
tions, and béldly avowing what had happened; but he 
was afraid. He could not tell what powerful motive her 
ladyship might have had for the step she had taken, or 
what mischief he might occasion by the disclosure. 
In the midst of this perplexity, Keeble was suddenly 
summoned to the room of the patient above. . 
At the door he encountered Sir Lreton Clavers. 
“Go!” cried the ‘Baronet, “ get L[ronsides saddled, 
and away to Doctor Margrave, quick as lightning. The 
Squire (they called Reginald thus by courtesy) has had 
a relapse: he is insensible.” 
Keeble hesitated for an instant. 
“‘ Why, in the fiend’s name, don’t you go?” cried the 
irascible old man. 
“T—I’m gone,” returned Keeble, rushing from the 


spot. 

Obviously, the order he had received did not admit 
of a moment’s hesitation, Sir Ireton himself descended 
to the hall-door, and urged with his own voice the 
saddling of Ironsides and the despatch of his trusty 
servant. 

Once only before he departed was Keeble able to give 
one despairing look into the vaulted room. It was, he 
saw, in the same state, except that the atmosphere was 
now rendered opaque and pungent by the fumes of 
tobacco. The fat smoker still retained his position over 
the trap-door; the rest still surrounded him, and the 
page was yet engaged in bringing in fresh tankards of 


e. 

It was evident that the domestics had determined on 
an evening’s carouse. 

With a heavy heart and an inward prayer to Heaven, 
a mounted Ironsides, and started off upon his 

errand, 

It did not need tho adjurations of Sir Ireton that he 
should set spurs into his horse’s flanks, or that he 
shouldn’t spare whip-cord, to give Keeble an impetus. 
The anxiety which filled him as to the fate of Lady 
Alicia was almost overpowering ; and he dashed along 
the quiet roads more like a madman than a sane 
Christian, even considering the errand on which he went. 

= Should there be no chance on my return,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he sped forward, “I will take the 
rest into my confidence. They may be bribed into 
keeping still tongues in their heads, and Lady Alicia 
may be saved without the knowledge of her concealment 
coming to other ears. It shall bo so.” 

Hardly had the man uttered these words when, as he 
was turning from the main road into a bridle-path, 
which would have saved a mile of the distance to the 
doctor’s house, he was shot from his saddle with the 
suddenness of a blow; and in that fall vanished Lady 
Alicia’s only chance of escape! 

“Hallo! Where are going, stupid, can’t yoP” 
cried a rough voice in the very moment of this occur- 
rence; and another horseman appeared in the twilight, 
struggling to retain his seat upon a horse which was 
curvetting and sprawling with alarm about the road. 

The next instunt he perceived Keeble lying insensible 
upon the ground. 

“Thrown, by Jove!” exclaimed the stranger; “as if 
the road wasn’t wide enough, but the fool must run 
butt against me, doing my mare I don’t know what in- 
jury.” 

Chiefly in order to ascertain, the man dismounted, 
and passed his hand lightly over the glossy skin of the 
unimal he rode, soothing her as he did so with his 
voice. 

“No great harm done, I fancy,” he said at length, 
“the saddle saved her. But whiere the other brate’s 
scampered off to, Heaven knows—I don’t. Let’s over- 
haul the rider a bit, at any rate. Up with your head, 
man,” he continued, suiting the action to his words. 
“Hallo! it’s only a servant. And stunned beyond all 
—_ of bringing-to!” 

Vith this contemptuous observation, the fellow lifted 
poor Keeble out of the dust, threw him deliberately 
into the ditch among the nettles and the long grasses, 
and then grasping the mane of his own avimal,-vaulted 
lightly into the saddle, 

“ Now, a fool,” quoth the stranger, complacently, 
“would have wasted an hour in bringing that fellow 
round, and another in dragging his carcase to some 
mansion, may be five miles off. And he’ll do just as well 
where he is. The night air, and the ceol grass, will 
revive him just as well as my brandy-flask; and as to 
his horse, tho brute ’il stray home quietly enough, or 
get impounded, or break somchody’s hedge, and ail’s 
one 


With which charitable reflection, he gave his mare an 
encouraging “ chuck,” and rode off smartly in tho direc- 
tion of Garthorpe Towers. 

If that was his destination, however, he never con- 
trived to reach it; for at the turn of the road, about ‘ao 
mile further on, ho was joined suddenly and quietly by 


justice at a given point, if I find it necessary. 


stranger, and coolly addressed him. 
“ Good evening, Claridge!” he said, 


be mistaken. How are you, my boy ?” 
the very hedges have ears, and tho leaves tell tales. 
Here, therefore, I must trouble you to treat me with 
deference, and, what is more, as a total stranger. You 
understand ?” 
* Well, I couldn’t well fail to, as you put it,” replied 
his companion, as they continued their ride, ‘1’ 
endeavour not to commit myself, or to compromise you ; 
but it’s rather hard to keep one’s distance from an old 
college chum and boon companion.” 
“or God’s sake don’t shout in that way!” cried 
Sharke. “If your memory is so good for old times, 
if you can't remember what has happened since. 
If you're clear about Oxford days, and the time when 
you and I shared the curacy of Gorse-cum-Gowan, 
remember, also, how you lost your share of it. *Tisn’t 
a pleasant thing to remind a man of having his surplice 
pulled over his ears, but you mustn't forget it, and at 
this time least of any.” 
“Oh, I’m not likely to forget it in your presence,” 
said the other, bitterly. “ You'll take care that I 
shan’t give myself airs, or presume upon a dignity 
which you monopolise here,” 
“ Yes,” said the reverend gentleman, “ I'll take care 
I didn’t send for you to figure here as my 
bosom friend. I wasn’t particularly anxious to exhibit 
my connection with a kicked-out clergyman of the 
Church of England, I can tell you ——” 
“ And may 1 humbly venture to inquire why you 
sent for me to come here atall?” interrupted the other, 
ironically, 
“You may,” replied Sharke; “and mind, what I tell 
you is for your own ear. I don’t want you to go and 
confide it to every drunken fool in my parish.” 
ee | pledge my honour not to ——” began the other. 
“Stuff!” cried Sharke; “you've pledged that long 
ago, and forgotten to redeem it, too. What I rely on is 
this—it’s to your interest to keep the thing close, and 
I can trust even in your appreciation of that. But to 
come to the point. There have been some strange 
doings in this village of late; there has been a des- 
perate attempt at murder, surrounded by circumstances 
of great mystery, and the matter has taken a turn 
which particularly interests me—you understand P” 
“T can understand the possibility of a thing in- 
teresting you ve rticularly,” returned Claridge, 
shortly, and still ¢ g under the brutal sneers of his 
old friend. 
“Can you?” returned Sharke, with a sneer; “ well, 
that’s something, for a fool, But can you understand 
why that interest should have prompted me to send for 


“ No,” replied Claridge. 

* T’ll tell you, then. The person who has been shot 

at, is no other than my very good friend the youn 

Squire of Grimwood, only son of Sir Ireton Clavers-—— 
Why did the disgraced parson start, dragging his 

horse’s head aside as he did so P 

And why did he utter an exclamation between his 

clenched teeth ? 

The Rev. Arundel Sharke was conscious that he did 

this, but he did not remark upon it. Perhaps he had 

his own reasons for his silence, 

“ Well,” he continued, as if nothing had happened, 

“young Clavers is determined, at any price, and at all 

risks, to discover the attempted assassin. He has 

already offered a reward of £500—which may be yours, 

Claridge, if you’ve the sagacity to win tan as a 

further step, I’ve advised him to have down one of the 

London ‘ runners ’* to assist in the search.” 

* And to help my chance of getting the £500, I sup- 

pose ?” said Claridge. 

* Yes,” replied Sharke, “ precisely so.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded his companion, 

reining in his horse. 

“ Simply, that you are tho ‘ runner’ [’vo selected,” 

answered Sharke. 

“1?” demanded the bewildered Claridge. 

You.” 


“But [ have no pretensions to ——” 
* Precisely so; and it is for that reason that I have 
chosen you. In a word, I have an object in giving a 
pastioules direction to this inquiry. 1 suspect the 
guilty party, and I wish to have it in my power to 
bring home tho guilt to them, or to stay the = of 
ow, 
with a real bona fide ‘ runner,” I couldu’t do this. In 
the first place, there may be certain missing links, 
certain minute facts, which a professional might hesi- 
tate about supplying, whereas you, I know, will have 
no such hesitation; and, moreover, the authorities 
might object to withdrawing at the moment when I 
determined that it was necessary.” 
“That is what I should myself object to,” replied 
Claridge, “ if that was the nioment at which the £500 
was within my grasp,” 
“ Ayo; but I have provided against that object; for 





* These events transpired before the days of “ detectives,” 
ginning to 


brought his horse up flank to flank with that of the 


“Ha! Is that you, Sharke?” inquired the stranger, 
cautiously. “But I needn’t ask—your voice isn’t to 


y 
“Excuse mo,” said Sharke, drily; “ but in this place 


when I ask you to desist and to disappear, I shall myself 
place that sum in your hands. Are you agreed P”’ 

“ My dear Sharke—excuse & moment's tamiliarity—” 
replied the broken clergyman, with tears in his eyes, 
“tor five hundred pounds I would agree to anything. 
Your plan is admirable. Who is it you wish me to 
personate; and who am I to denounce as the atrucioug 
criminal? Let me begin this very night.” 

“No,” replied Sharke, “calmness and deliberation 
are necessary in this matter, At this point you will 
leave me, and proceed alene to Grimwood Chase. You 
will there see Sir Iroton, introduce yourself as Seott, 
take this packet of credentials” —the speaker handed 
him a roll of papers—“ they are all carefully prepared ; 
and remember, you do not know me from Adam, and 
you take no step without having first consulted me upon 
it. Good night!” 

Without another word he had plunged into a thicket, 
the path through which was fumiliar to him, and was 

ne! 

* What a strange freak of fortune!” cried his com- 
panion, riding steadily on. “I never thought to como 
to this place—and upon such an errand.” 

While he spoke, the lights of Grimwood Chase 
gleamed brightly through the trees. As he approached 
nearer he perceived also the red glow of torches in tho 
park; and by their light it was not diflicult to perceive 
that several horses were stopped before the main 
entrance, some with riders, others with empty saddles, 
and all steaming in the cold air, 

His own approach appeared to attract the special 
attention of the mounted horsemen, and even of the 
torch-bearers and servants scattered about. 

ns y tidings ?”’ demanded @ loud voice, as he rode 
leisurely up. 

* Of what? of whom?” demanded Claridge. 

* Ah, you are ast er!” exclaimed the first speaker ; 
“you are not aware that Lady Alicia De Vernon has 
disappeared, and is nowhere to be found,”’ 

* Peay Alicia!” cried Claridge, with sudden interest. 
* Ah! you have seen her?” cried an elderly man of 
noble bearing, emerging at that moment, accompaniod 
by Sir Ireton Clavers, 

No,” replied Claridge. ‘ No—not to-night.” 

* Merciful Father!” exclaimed Lord De Vernon, for 
it was he, “what terrible calamity bas befallen my 
poor child ?” 

And overcome with emotion at her loss, he buried 
his face in his white, trembling hands, and wept. 


(To be continued in our next.) 











THE DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 


Mary Gotpriwarrt sat by the well-filled grate in her 
father’s drawing-room. She was a pale, fim girl, but 
possessing a beauty which oven the must fastidious 
could not have questioned. Slie had seen eight-and- 
twenty years of life, and yet she remained a maiden, 
beneath her father’s roof. <A close calculator of phy- 
siognomy would have said that Mary had some heart- 
grief that made her look so pale. So she had, though 
perbaps no one éavo herself, on earth, knew all her 
1eart-secrets. 

Near her, in his great arm-chair, sat her father. Ho 
was a tall, slim man, whose head was white, and whoso 
face was deeply furrowed by the hand of time. Thero 
were some kind marks upon his features, and some 
ee cold ones; but now he looked troubled and un- 
sappy. 

“ Mary,” ho said, in continuation of a conversation 
already commenced, “ for cight-and-twenty years I 
have found a home for you, and your every wish hag 
been my highest aim, and your peace and happiness my 
only joy. You are advancing in years, aud soon your 
father must leave you alone. But [—I—cannot leave 
you at the mercy of the cold world. Now a good homo 
1s open to you, and you must accept it. Men might 
call me selfish could they know all my motives; but I 
am sure you will not. crisis has come; a volcano 
has grown up beneath my feet. In a few more short 
days it must whelm mo in utter ruin, if I be not saved. 
Mr. Smith has asked mo for your hand. He has seen 
you at church, and he has watched you narrowly. He 
oves you. Ho is wealthy—more wealthy than your 
father was. And he holds notes of mine, too—notes to 
the amount of a hundred thousand dollars.” 

* But your name is vot alone on these notss?” gasped 


ary. 

“ No—only the firet of four ; but Tam holden for the 
whole. Yet the quarter part of that is more than eufli- 
cient to ruin me,’ 
* And Mr. Smith makes my hand the equivalent ?” 
“Yes; or—I must say, he has not aid so. But he 
knows my situation, and knowing it, he has asked for 
the hand of my child. Ah, Mary, it docs seem to me 
that God has kept your hand till now, that it might be 
the means of lifting your old father up from rain. You 
have even rejected suitors whom I have favoured; but 
I do not think you have rejected a better man than Mr, 
Smith.” 

Ah, that old man had forgotten one! Ie. hod for. 
gotten a bright-haired youth, who once laid his heart 
at Mary’s fect. But that was long years agone, and 
his mind went not back so far. 

“ Now what shall I tell Mr. Smith ?” 








another horseman, who, coming out of a thicket, 


and when the Bow-street “ ranners” were just be 
attract attention for clever captures of criminals, 


“ My heart is all broken and torn,’ ehe said, gazing 
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sadly into her father’s face, “ but my hand is free. Tell 
Mr. Smith this. Tell him I will give my hand to save 
my father, and forget not to tell him that my heart is 
not in the affair, for 1 would not deceive him.” : 

“Oh, you will love him, Mary. He has promised 
that you shall have all you ask for, and I know he will 
be kind.” 

“ J have said that I will marry him,” the fair maiden 
returned, “and so you may tell him. But you will only 
cruelly deceive him did you tell himno more. Tell him 
my father has cared for me, and protected me through 
a weary life, and that now I’m ready to save that father 
from ruin. ‘Tell him this, and then he shall know 


“T shall tell -him to come to-morrow evening, Marys 
for so he wishes. Oh, I know you will be happy. He 
will make you one of the best of husbands, He is rich 
—vory rich.” 

“In what, my father?” 

The old man started at these words, for they wore 

oken very wp re 

“In the goods of this world, and in—in—honour and 
manhood,” he replied. 

Mary did not speak further, for she wished not to 
worry her father. She knew that his soul was already 
tormented by misfortune and commercial calamity, and 
she would not make her sacrifice for him ungrateful, by 
casting a shadow of reproach upon him. 

Ere long old Andrew Goldthwait allowed his feelings 
to run in a more pleasing channel. The ruin which had 
stared him in the face was to be averted, and in his 
soul he believed that his child would not be one whit 
worse off for the transaction. Hoe knew Mr. Smith to 
be wealthy, and he believed him to be a kind and 
honourable man. He fancied, too, that he could look 
into and read his daughter’s heart. He thought she 
wept and sorrowed for the mother and brother and, 
sister she had lost, and that she objected to this match 
because she had resolved not to marry. But he flat- 
tered himself that at the end of her first year of marricd 
life he should find her a happy wife. 

On tho following evening, Mary again sat by tho 
rrate, in the drawing-room. She wss alone now, and 
~ face was more pale than usual, But she was calin 
—as calm as the marble statue that stood near her. 

The outer door was opened, and she heard the tread 
of heavy feet in the hall. Then the inner door swung 
back, and her father entered. She looked, up and saw 
another man—it was he to whom she had promised her 
hand; the man whose money was to save “re 

Mr. Goldthwait introduced Mr. Smith. Mary arose 
and extended her hand. It was cold, but it did not 
tremble. She looked up into his face, and she saw a 
man of medium height, with a high brow, dark eyes, 
and a neatly trimmed beard. He greeted her politely, 
and then took a seat. 

Some half-an-hour was spent in conversation, mostly 
between the two men, and then the remarks grew gra- 
dually less, until a silence ensued. Nearly ten minutes 
elapsed before another word was spoken, and the still- 
—_ we becoming oppressive, when the visitor broke 
the spell. 

“ Miss Goldthwait,” he said, in a low, soft tone, “ you 
are of course aware of the object of my visit here this 
evening, and 1 know you will pardon me if I speak 
plainly.” 

Mary looked up, but she made no reply. The tones 
of the speaker's voice were so kind and gentle that she 
began to pity him. She felt that he ought to go and 
find some wife who could love him. 

“ Your father has spoken plainly with me,” resumed 
Mr. Smith. “He has told me that you fear you have 
no heart to give, but that you will yet be my wife. Yet 
he assured me that you will learn to love me in time. 
once thought I should never love again, but the sight 
of your face dispelled the illusion. will tell you all, 
pod then you shall judge for yourself whether I even 
have a heart for you.” 

Mary had now fixed her eyes steadily upon the speaker, 
and her features had assumed an eager, wistful ex- 
pression. 

“Long years ago I loved a beautiful girl, and she 
loved me in return. I was young then, and I onl 
thought of love, and I did not dream that fate coul 
crush my soul's dearest hope. That fair girl was all to 
me. I held her in my soul as my very life, and not a 
thought had I ef the future but ’twas of her. And I 
knew that she loved me as well, for she had told me so 
a hundred times. Buta terrible crash came upon my 
joys. My idol’s father was wealthy, and I was poor. 

le was a merchant—I only a Senile clerk, When I 
told him of my love, he spurned me from his door, and 
bade me never enter it again. Oh, Heaven! what a 
wreck of soul was that! Who shall picture the utter 
midnight of the blasted and broken heart? Who shall 
tell its wailings, and its deep, dark griefs? All crushed 
and broken down, I fled from the place where my love 
had grown up, and in the heat and whirl of business, I 
tried to forget my sorrows. Worldly fortune seemed to 
single me out as its especial favourite. My wildest and 
most reckless transactions turned out well, and mone 
seemed to fly out, as if by magic, from everything 
placed my hands to. Thus passed away eleven years, 
and then I came to this city, where I settled down. 
That was one year ago. I saw you, I loved you; von 
orth, 

” 


opened my crushed heart, and let the tide of love 
LT asked the merchant again for his child, and 


i—_— 











The speaker’s lips trembled, his bosom seemed heaving 
with a powerful emotion. 

“Mary,” he said, in a breaking tone, “I have asked 
thy father, and he hastold me—yes. Will you be mine ?” 

The maiden had no more doubt. Years seemed to 
have passed like magic from the calendar of the past ; 
it seemed only yesterday that a loved youth told his tale 
of love, for since then only grief had been hers, and 
grief was no more now. She sank forward, and in the 
next moment she was clasped to the bosom ot the man 
who for long years had possessed her heart. 

“ James Smith!” gasped the old man, starting to his 
feet in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the younger man, looking up 
through his tears, but yet holding the loved one in his 
embrace. 

“The James Smith who used to be my brother's 
clerk?” 

“ Yes, sir, the very same. Do you retract your pro- 
mise P” 

“No, no, no! On my soul, no! Take my child— 
take her, and if you love her, forgive her father.” 

“ Ah,” replied the happy suitor, as he led Mary to a 
seat, and then reclined by her side, and drew her head 
upon his shoulder, “if I forgive, then I must remember 
a wrong, and that I will not do. Let us forget all of 
the past but its joys, and look to the future for what 
duty and true love can give us. I am now content.” 

* And so am I,” uttered the aged —_ 

“And what say you?” asked James, gazing into 
Mary’s face. 

“ Ah,” she replied, in a tone too deep for mere passin 
emotion, “content were too ra word to tell all £ 
feel. God grant that I forget him not in this great joy!” 








THE CHARM, 


Now the robin’s in its nest, ® 
Little baby-boy must rest ; 

Cease to prattle, cease to smile, 
Close his rosy lips awhile, 

And his bonny eyes lie hid 
Under each blue-veined lid, 


Silent, as ascends perfumo 
From rare garden beds in bloom, 
Or the mist from summer rain, 
Sleep steal gently to his brain ; 
That delicious sleep which lies 
Only in an infant’s eyes. 


Spirits! if kind spirits are 

Wand’ ring near this earthly star, 
By his cradle stoop and sing, 
Meet above him wing to wing; 
Let no evil thing come nigh, 
Where my dainty boy doth lic! 


See, the little hands lie pressed 
Close together, on his breast, 

And his tender eyelids fall 
Gently—but at interval ; 

Blue eyes, half-awake, are peoping, 
Showing baby-boy’s not sleeping. 


Like a dove with brooding wings, 
Softly the young mother sings, 
And the baby, to her arm 
Nestling, owns the drowsy charm. 
“Sleep, my little darling, slecp :’* 
Lo! he slumbers calm and deop! 
Queen, 








THE GOLDEN SPRING. 


On our farm in California there was a apring, the 
water from which formed a closed pesd. is Henry 
had given Schilling, and the latter had frequently con- 
versed with a Californian friend about the mineral 
wealth which he felt sure must be found near the spring. 
The Californian carefully examined the spot, and ex- 

ressed his opinion that there were no minerals there, 
bat the trick could be done. Schilling certainly desired 
to find gold there, but the answer always was, “ There 
is no gold there but gold could be got out of it, if we 
only had a couple of hundred dollars in cash. - I have 
seen a thing of the sort, which can be done again.” 
“What can be done? how can we get fel into the 
spring?” “ If we only had the dollars, 1 know where 
the gold could be lifted, and then we could try a specu- 
lation.” “I can get the money,” said Schilling, “ for 
my young master will give it for the asking ; but how 
are we to get the gold into the spring?” ‘“ When we 
have got the money we must buy some geese; we don’t 
want pe ay oy or forty will be enough.” “ They are 
running about the yard; “ we've got the geese, I'll find 
the money, and there’s the spring; but the gold—the 
gold?” “ We must then e a fence round the pond, 
so that the may not run away,” the Californian 
said; “and Estly, find a man to buy the geese.” Schil- 
ling rubbed his ficchend, looked for a while speechlessly 
ae So pe but day vod hie in te come » =¥ 
mind, and he sprang up, s friend on the shoul- 
der, and said, «PAM tig Ayn everyt’ : thespring, 
the fence, the geese, and the purchaser for the geese, 





and I'll procure the money.” He did so from Henry, 
and then the worthy couple hurried into the city, and 
exchanged these dollars for gold-dust. 

After that, they did not rest till the small pond wag 
railed in and populated with geese. The two fattest 
were kept back in a coop, however, and fed upon barley 
among which gold-dust was mixed: the geese ate the 
food and swallowed the gold, which, in their stupidity, 
they probably took for sand. Schilling then put the 
two birds across his saddle-bow and rode to St. Louis 
to give them to the gentleman of whom the farm was 
purchased, who is always called in the volume “ the 

leasant gentleman.” In about a week he went to St. 
uis, and waited about to catch his man, who was 
more hearty than he had ever been, and declared that 
the geese were remarkably fat and tender, and he hardly 
knew how to express his wish that Mr. Schilling would 
lot him have another couple. “ We shall be going back 
to Europe soon,” said the former, “and we shall not 
want all the geese. I'll send you a couple to-morrow.” 
Schilling returned to the farm, beaming with delight; 
two geese were caught and regularly stuffed with gold. 
dust, and sent to the pleasant gentleman the next morn. 
ing. ‘Two days later he came to the farm himself, and, 
as Schilling had expected this, he had stuffed his geese 
with dollars of gold-dust. “It is a fine spring,” suid 
the visitor—‘‘a very fine spring.” ‘Yes, but there are 
no minerals but quartz, and I fon't care for that.” “ Of 
course, of course; so that is quartz—I never saw any 
before. No, there are certainl no minerals here, but 
you have had your share of luck in finding the coals in 
the valley.” “This is what master says ; still, I should 
like to find a  / here, as it is my property.” “I 
will buy the spring of you as you are returning to Ger- 
many; what will you take for it?” “I must consider; 
there must be something peculiar in the water, for just 
look how well the geese look, and how they dive, as if 
grass grow at the bottom, which makes them so fat.” 
“They are fine geese—splendid geese ; will you sell me 
another couple of them?” “ Well, as it is you, pick a 
couple ; but the rest must remain for us to eat.” “On 
what do you feed your geese, Mr. Schilling?” “On 
barley : there is the food in the corner, and we can give 
them some now.” The Feenat gentleman opened the 
chest, spread handfuls of barley, but seemed to examino 
each grain separately before he did so. “ Don’t you 
give the poor beasts any sand?” he asked, presently, 
““No, they find it in the water; at least, I often see 
them come up with their beaks full after diving. I will 
send you the geese to-morrow.” “Oh, pray don’t take 
the trouble; 1 drove out here, and will take them with 
me. ‘Then will you not sell me the spring?” “ Well, 
everything is to be bought for money,” Schilling 
answered, “and so if you offer me a good price ns 
“What do you call a good price?” “ Well, I don’t 
mean to sell it under ten thousand dollars, for the coal- 
bed runs beneath it.” “Coals! why, they are down in 
the valley. You do not surely believe that there are 
any here?” “TI believe it, and shan’t sell under ten 
thousand.” 

The pleasant gentleman assumed an amiable grin, 
and went off with his two geese. The next day he came 
again ; he had evidently killed the two geese directly he 
reached home, and it was clear to him that the spring 
must be crammed with the noble metal. There was the 
quartz in the rock; the geese that never left the pond, 
ate pure barley, and sought the sand, which they re- 
quired for digestion themselves—there could be no de- 
ception. Henry up to the present had known nothing 
of the whole affair, and hence was no little surprised 
when the pleasant ee came in and requested a 
private interview. He appeared greatly excited, looked 
about timidly, as if afraid of being overheard, and after 
much beating about the bush, asked Henry to tell him, 
on his word of honour, whether he had ever eaten one 
of his geese? Tho question appeared so peculiar that 
he could not suppress a hearty laugh, but at length com- 
posed himself, and assured the other that he had never 
done so. “I believe you,” said the pleasant gentleman, 
“and thank you. Now permit me to ask whether the 
pond and five acres belong to Mr. Schilling? He told 
me so, and I feel inclined to buy, but he asks an absurd 
sum, ten thousand dollars.” Henry began to compre- 
hend, and was on the point of an On some remarks 
which would have ruined Schilling’s plan ; but, luckily 
for the latter, he remembered just in time the unscru- 
pulous way in which the pleasant gentleman had de- 
frauded him, and thought the lesson would be profitable. 
When the conversation was at an end, the gentleman 
sought Schilling, and positively paid him the ten thou- 
sand dollars! When the bargain was concluded, the 
usually so quiet man of business did not conceal his‘joy, 
and said, «Who laughs last laughs best.” 

Schilling hereupon told his master the whole story. 
“There are two sorts of springs,” he extlaimed, in his 
mg? ; “for instance, springs that are worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, and springs that are worth nothing. Oh, 

ou villanous Schinderhanns! You tried to cheat 

onest people, and now you have the spring. There, 
brother Californian, are five hundred dollars for helping 
me, and there, young Mr. Henry, are the rest, for I don’t 
want any money.” “No, Schilling, 1 shall not touch 
the money under any consideration: so keep it, and give 
it to your relatives and friends.” But, as Schilling was 
obstinate, his master told him to divide the money 
among the poor of Germany, when he reached his father- 
land.—Bentley. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
WHO’S THE WINNER? 


Host. Hore’s a goodly tumult! I’! forswear keeping house, 


afore I'll be in these tirrits and frights.—S#akEsPxarg. 


Lever’s young blood was up; he had fearful wrongs to | past her, he flew down the stairs, The pocket-boo 
avenge, and in that state many a man of tenderest con- | was gras i 


science will commit murder. 

A blessing on that calming thought, which, like oil 

on a raw place, soothed and assuaged the raging heat. 

*T was 
that man. 

“ Hallet!” he whispered, holding the other’s hands, 
as in avice, in one of his own, while the other was 

ressed over his mouth as he held him on the floor, 
euning across his head, to stifle and prevent his loud 
utterance; “you must know now that nothing will 
daunt me. Give me that pocket-book, and for the 
sake of the dearest thought in my heart, of which you 
little dream, I will let you escape your well-deserved 
punishment.” 

Not a word was lost upon Hallet; and, as the face 
leant down over his own, a sudden and fierce recollec- 
tion burst over his mind. 

This Henry Melville was Lever—Lever, who was sup- 
posed to love Rose—that was the meaning of his speech 
about the “ dearest thought.” 

“Lever!” straggled through his compressed lips— 
“ Lever !” 

* Aye, Lever! Now you know that it is not in your 
power to daunt me—give me that proof of my fathex’s 
innocence !” 

He knew the other dared not cry out, he was so com- 
pletely at his mercy, and the revolver was within reach 
of - hand; so he raised the other hand from Hallet’s 
mouth, 

“You love my child,” articulated Hallet, in a reso- 
lute, bitter tone ; “ my curse on her if she return it!” 

There was something so startling to the other in this 
imprecation, and the intimate acquaintance with his 
most secret thoughts, that, forgetting all else, Lever 
sprang to his feet, and Hallet in an instant regained 
his. fe was an instantaneous thought, to stamp with 
mad energy on the floor. Not a moment was to be 
lost! Lever had noticed an empty carpet-bag on the 
table; with the spring of a tiger, he seized it, and 
grasped Hallet’s hand, outstretched to reach the 


ose—Rose, the well-beloved—the child of 
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THE BANKER’S CLERK DETECTED AT THE GAMING-TABLE, 


young and desperate one. 
Lever smothered Hallet’s cries by forcin 


hand held him 

open the drawer! 
Hallet could not see, and his cries were smothered, 

— yet loud, while with all his might he kicked the 
oor. 

_ The pocket-book was in Lever’s hand; his troubled 
sight read the golden name of “ Melville” upon it! 
He heard the quick mounting of feet upon the stair— 
he had not time to conceal the book—but flinging Hal- 
| let to the further corner of the room, he sprang to the 
door! It opened—a woman appeared, alone. | 





in one hand—his breath came quick and 
hot, and his sight was dazzled and confused ! 

Still, not so much so but that he well knew, well 
recognised the face which met his, even beneath the 
slouched hat, for they met on the stairs, just beneath 
the lamp. A sudden blow—a reeling of the senses—a 
heavy fall down the remaining stairs, and Lever lay, 
contused and insenzible, at the bottom ! 

The pocket-book, so hardly won and dearly prized, 
was in another’s hands; and that other waited not to 
be seen by those hurrying down-stairs, but opening the 
street-door, he fled with his prize. 

“Ts he dead? I hope so!” muttered Hallet, leaning 
over the prostrate Lever. 
“T hope not—I think not,” whispered the trembling 
Mrs. Hallet, for she knew nothing, beyond his money- 
lending, of her husband’s method of oing business. 
“Who did it ?” asked Hallet, looking around. 

“That man who rushed out of the house,” she re- 
plied ; “ didn’t you see him go?” 

“I?—No! What was he like? How did he get in ?” 
— I don’t know, Hallet; you pulled the wire, I sup- 


Hallet trembled—a cold dew was on his brow. 
With anxious fingers he searched in all Lever’s pockets 
—in the breast of his cont—all was in vain! The 
pocket-book was gone—the thief unknown ! 
“Curses on this night—on my own fo'ly—on you,” 
he cried, savagely leering on the woman, “for not 
coming more quickly! am ruined! Thousan 
thousands lost with that book—thousands lost !” 

d his teeth ag he held his few scant 
ly grasped in his hands, and stamped with 


nt rage. 

hen his gaze fell upon the prostrate Lever. 

He raised his hand to strike him, but a woman's 
sp restrained him. 

“No, Hallet,” she said; “if he has robbed you, he 
shall be handed over to the law; but he is hurt—you 
shan’t strike him !” 
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It was in vain for the old man to contend with the | dealt had been & blow, that the temple was cut 


the bag 
over his head, and again, with his iron hold, in one 
tightly, while with the other he tore 


open. 

“T hope he’s dead!” muttered Hallet, over and over 
again, as if the reiteration of that bitter prayer soothed 
his wrath. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE STERN ACCUSATION, 


“Thou art the man!"’ 
Naruan, in IToly Writ, 


Next morning a note, almost illegibly written, in- 
formed Mr. Renkten that Doran felt himeclf so 
seriously unwell, that his medical man had ordered him 
not to leave his bed; and the sub-cashier’s office was 
also vacant, but not a line, not a word, to say why or 
wherefore. 

We will now make a retrograde movement, and see 
what passed at Mrs. Houghton’s on the previous even- 
ing, when Lever escaped, and an indignant, suspicious 
husband entered her apartment. 

We left Mrs. Houghton with her eyes still suffused 
by tears, which she was anxiously endeavouring to con- 
oeal, as she leant over her work-table. 

No position can be more painful than when a hus- 
band and wife meet, and dare not look one another in 
the face; it is a worse—more unnatural—severance 
than any other in the world. Parents expect to lose a 

rtion of their children’s love and confidence, when 

hey choose a nearer tie; children love, and leave their 
parents for one dearer even than they; but when man 
and wife part fellowship—consorts at sea, driven 
asunder by contrary winds—it is a rupture of that 
mystic tie, which no human power can again unite. 

Impelled forward by an invisible fate, Mr. Houghton 
felt that he must speak, or else “ for evermore hold his 
peace.” And she, who had Joved her husband with an 
earnest respect, as nearly love as the difference in their 
ages would admit of—loved him, too, as the father of 
her child, scarcely two years old—now felt that a mo- 
meut had arrived, one not to be avoided, when a canker- 
ing wound in her heart had to be laid bare before him, 
as, with upraised finger, sho would ejaculate the dark 
words of reprehension— 

** Thou art the man!’” 

Mrs. Houghton heard the advancing step—she felt 

the oppressive sense of his presence—she was as if 

glued to one spot, suffering acute pain, and immovable. 
He spoke, and, with a half-scream, she turned—the 

spell was broken ! 

Like two persons dreaming of crime, mutually con- 

victed, they stood face to face looking upon one another. 

Houghton was the more daring, because guilty, 

The recollection of her own innocence came like a 














pistols! 


Hallet looked grimly down on the pale face at his 
feet, down which a red stream was creeping ; so harshly 


balm over Mrs. Hougliton’s mind, and she became calm 
and pale. : 
A deep, heartfelt sigh, quivered over Houghton’s 
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lips, his gaze fell upon hers, and, advancing silently to- 
wards the fireplace, he dropped into a chair. 
aa - 
You ure alone now,” he said at last; “have you 
been so all the evening F” 
‘ ’ ’ : r bd 
“No,” she replied; “I have had a very painful in- 
terview with a friend,” 
* May | ask the name, Fanny ?” 
“T cannot tell you now.’ 


_ He bit his lip, and looked steadily for some moments 
in the fire. 

It was a strangely expressive pantomimic scence! His 
hands nervously moving, as if to grasp something, and 
Ler sud eyes, red with weeping, fixed upon him in pity ; 
a8 an angel might look, who grieves to be compelled to 
bring a message of punishment for sin. 

“Oh!” he said at last, hurriedly, as if suddenly dig- 
covering an outlet by which to approach a subjegt diffi- 
cult to touch upon; “will you Tot me seo your Ji 
monds? | mean the spray you wear in vousiite «J 

He fixed his eyes ae oe upon hers as he spoke 

She coloured, and then turned ashy pale, 

: Why fo you wish to see. them, Houghton?” sho 
naked, at length. 

“To compare them, in my mind’s e@yé, with some I 
have seen clsew here.” 

irs. Houghton moved across the to an adjoin- 
ing one, and re-entered a moment Tehvids, with a 
jewel-case in her hand, a 

Not a movement of her undulating figure had be 
lost upon his earnest gaze—thero was tho dotpiie of 
mad atfeetion in his look. 

“There it is!” she said, tremblingly opening thé 
case, and displaying the spray before his eyes. 

lle took it ont, fixed a serutinising look upon it, ana 


then ‘ aid, deliberatel ~ 
“These are well Boaa--Admieay imitated, but— 
fulse!—false as youtself!?? he thundered forth, om: 


whelmed by intense passion at what he imagined. t 
convincing proof of Ker baseness. 

“1 ?—false?” she articulated, retreating in térror 
before this fearful aeeusation. 

“| repeat it!” he continued, rising, and grasping her 
arm. “ And, woman, I know all! Your base false- 
hood, deceit, and cunning, in intréducing a fellow— 
your lover—beneath my roof! One whose name was 
funiliar to you before you met here—one whom you 
presented at a ball, where none knew him—the rogue, 
gambler, and blackleg! And,” he pursued, breathless 
almost with the crowding thoi his heart, “ this 
fellow has been here to-night; not tontent with intro- 
ducing him into a place of the highest trust in my 
house, where he may rob me at his leisure, you sell the 
jewels | have given you, and he, of course, is tho re- 
ceiver of their value!’ 

It was wonderful, amazing to him, how calm and 
collected she had suddenly become beneath his accusa- 
tions. Not « word passed her lips, but the sad eyes 
grew lurger and larger, dilating to look upon him ; 
and, when he had concluded his last supposition, her 
head shook mournfully, yet she spoke not. 

“You deny it?” he exclaimed, rightly interpreting 
that motion. 

, vt ~ Houghton! firmly—positively !” fell from her 
distinetly, 

“Then, perhaps, you will tell me what has become of 
them?” hea ‘hed. 

“Twill.” 

“ And of your relations with him, the fellow Lever?” 

“Twill: sit down. The tale is rather long—rather 
sad; it may make even you tremble, to be aware that 
L know it!” 

‘There is something mastering ih another’s cool and 
deliberate speech, when we are ourselves in intense 
passion, 

Completely overcome, Tloughton did us she bade him, 
and dropped into a seat. Mrs. Houghton did the same, 
and leaning on the arm of it, gazed at that man, fasci- 
aoe by ler stern look into perfect submission to her 
will. 

“Tt is now ten years ago,” she began, “ that a man 
was hurrying along the streets of London, one cold 
wintry night: this man held a subordinate situation in 
a solicitors office, He was only one in a thousand,” 
she added, waving her hand to arrest the exclamation 
about to burst from his lips,—“‘ one in a thousand! 
By this description you can identify no one—wait 
awhile. From the Strand he na down towards 
Waterloo-bridge, passed the turnstile, and was hurry- 
ing forward, when, by the cold moonlight, he perceived 
something upon the ground—a pocket-book! He 
stoopod so suddenly to pick it up, and was so absorbed 
by the thought of possessing it, that he was not aware 


of another man also stooping towards it, who had been 
coming in an opposite direction to himself. Their 
hands met—both clutched the book ! 


“*Tlalves! or I'll call the police, and give it up to 
thom!’ whispered the second man, or words to that 
Ware . 

Houghton sat like one turned to stone, gazing in her 
agitiled face. 

*'They rose,” she continued, “to a standing posture, 
staring in each other's eyes, and both firmly grasping 
the book. The second man was dressed very shabbily, 
and older by many years than the clerk. 

“© Halves!’ he said; ‘’tis the only way to settle the 
matter.’ And so they both entered a tavern together 
in the Waterloo-road, and there, in a private room, 
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sands. ‘This sum the two men divided between them, 
the elder one keeping the pocket-book, on which was 
At these words Houghton perceptibly started. 
* What have I to say to storics which interest me in 
“ As I said,’ she continued, “they divided the stolen 
money, for it was a base and cruel robbery.” 

© But he did, by advertiderient and bills—Dut let me 
Har Well, they divided the ey; and then the 

6 partner in his guilt ; he had made up his mind, 
to possess himself of all, by threaten- 

- Papas have made the life a sad one of the accom- 
fice of the man who kept the pocket-book, for this 

in bias 
unrighteous dealing has not thriven with him as with 
the solicitor’s clerk !” 

ou have aaid it !.she sternly added, grasping his 
arm, ‘I’ confesses all, for the accomplice became a 

Hush ! add not hood to wrong, You wronged 
the lawful possessor of that money; he advertised it 

he held a miniature before the trembling Houghton, 

“Great heavens !’’ he cried, in terror; ‘that fuee— 
that guilty man, moving her woman’s heart—“ not 

ers, but Melville’s! *Tis the son of the man you 
years—the likeness drew me towards the son at Mrs. 
runton’s ball, and I saved him !” 

“ And you—you,” she continued, bitterly—“* you, who 
have never seen lightness of conduct in me, on a mere 
never before done—“I sold my jewels, purchased with 
the spoils of guilt, to make some little restitution to 

“orgive me, Fanny, forgive me!” he graze, with 
clasped hands; “bad as may have been—urged 
a thousand times I would have cast off the weight of 
my guilt and sorrow, and sought obscurity and peace.” 
threw her arms around the neck of the penitent man, 
and wept bitterly. 

“ But—but,” he uttered, with a cold shiver, “ where 
shall we go? What will you do ?”’ 
honest.” 

“You know all!” he articulated, in a despairing 

Women, with few exceptions, are unfitted for busi- 
ness, because they know not how to carry out their 
through which an enemy creeps to destroy it, They 
lay their plans admirably, but they do not see them 
right intentions, in the spirit in which Houghton had 
received all she had said and insisted upon in the shape 
accepted hig assurance that all should be done as she 
desired; but it was like a watchmaker finishing a 
before releasing him, as to how the restitution was to 
be made—how they were to live; bat she allowed the 
form or feature. L 

Next morning Lover wag absent, to Houghton’s in- 
sary, 8o difficult to impress upon the mind, as— 
** Let him who hath stolen stcal no more,” 


the name of the owner, and in a private compartment 

nothing ?” he asked. 

“T don’t see—i don’t see,’ he uttered, “when no 
le down-stairs, already consciencé-stricken, and 
hag 

ing the other.” m: 

rato mado a movement of impatiencé; a8 if thie 

en less. successful with his ill-gotten wealth 
{—I——” articulated Houghton, rising uneasily, 

w banker, and you are that man!’ 

everywhere, and theni—ruined, bankrupt, lost—became 

*tis Lever’s!” 

ruined who is now beneath your roof. knew the 
Houghton dropped down on a chair, and covered his 

suspicion treat me as guilty. Man!’—she enunciated 

Melville’s wife, by you reduced to want.” 

—driven on—tempted—yet, amid all, my love for you 
Blessings on the heart which cannot hear a sinner’s 
“Woe will sell all, and make righteous restitution,” 
“ Anywhere, Houghton—do anything, only let us 

Ta 

tone, like one who fain would act otherwise than he 

very best intentions; in some one way, if not in 

carried out, and, for want of a master eye, they fail. 

of restitution—feeling happier than she had done since 

watch, as he believed, and omitting the main-spring. 

hour to pass with his as8arance, “It shull be done.” 
tense delight, and no one knew anything about him. 
Wo do not believe in instantaneous turning back 








the miniature of a young man.” 
“Wait a bit—we shall see,” she quietly rejoined. 
owner appears.” 
from the tavern, took a cab. Behind,that cab 
wearied him. 
than the other. The elderly one, then, is old now, and 

“ 
aitd ooking at his watch, as if impatient. to go, 

“ T daro—defy you to say it truly,” he cried. 

& suicide! . Look upon him if you dare!” 

“No, not Lever’s,” she whispered—pity, even for 
father—he had been almost one to my childhood’s 
face with both hands. 
word by word distinctly, gazing on him as she had 

Houghton slid from his chair, and knelt before her, 
has been pure. I loved you proudly; but for that love, 
prayer for mercy, and turn aside. Mrs. Houghton 
sho whispered ; “then we shall be happy.” 
escape from the trammels of that man Hallet, and be 
felt. constrained to do. 
several, they allow their best work to drop into holes, 

Too much delighted at the success of her good, up- 
the futal truth had been known to her, Mrs. Houghton 
She ought to have arranged with her penitent husband 

Ifer intentions were perfect; her practice without 

‘There is not a recommendation in Scripture so neces- 

from sin, especially from theft; it is a clinging, itching 


opened the pocket-book. It contained several thou-| crime, which makes the fingers contract involuntarily, 


and tingle to touch that which they should not. 

It takes time and reasoning, fear, too, to make an 
honest man of a thief. Houghton knew now that he 
had wronged his wife; he felt her love around him, 
and he doubted not for one moment, that he should be 
able to wind her completely to his purposes, by specious 
arguments and promises, backed by a suflicient zmount 
of tangible restitution to impress them on her mind. 

His first awakening irom a dream of security was, 
when Hallet, pale, resolute, and threateniug, appeared 
before him next day, and with bitter imprecations 
chatged him with having come disguised the previous 

ight to rob him, in feegve with another, and of having 
opapitted murder to conceal his participation in the 


To Hale‘ sed eye, there was no mistaking 
Honghton’s look of innosence for anything of deceit. 
me. Prot ery!” a cotened. * As »pleaven 
me, unico: of what you mean! 
9 rt ree kiiow nothing of the robbery 
1 oa tte? f —— Court, last night?” 
Halle a Perici myatifia 4 
* You know the fellow Levert, your sub-cashier ?” he 
isked, never, for even a wink of the lid, detaching his 
eye from Houghton. . 
* Of course I do. What of him? Ho is absent to-day, 
Without permission.” 
allet smiled grimly ' 
“Odd if he could ask it,” he said; 


teh : : - “Hi dime last 
night, disguised, to my place to rob. 
I An 


murder me. 
roof; but at 






revolver in proof, undénigble 
ae foot of my stairs he was.murdered, | me one who 
h ed himself for that pu 
_“ Murdered!” ejaculated Houghton. Amidst the 
horror attached to such a thought came the one, “ Now 
relieved of him! Murdered !? he said, aloud; 
" by whom ?”’ 
* By some one interested in possessing the pocket- 
book with Melville’s name on it; that was Lever’s aim, 
but. I defeated him there, and another murdered him, 
believing it in his possession.” 
Hallet would not, of course, allow Houghton, if 
ignorant of the circumstance, to know that the book was 
gone—'twould have been, indeed, killing his goose with 
golden eggs. 
It was, perhaps, the first time that Hallet and his 
victim had met without the former putting him to some 
few hundreds expense for the honour of the visit; but 
the sense of weakness, even though not admitted even 
to himself, in the loss of the pocket-book, made him 
restrain himself. 
Then, too, he was frightfully uneasy about that theft ; 
the whole affair was a mystery, and rogues do not like 
these sort of things in their own case. Mystery meant 
mischief. 
So he left Houghton with the pleasant feeling hang- 
ing over him that a man had been murdered, and he 
somehow might be suspected of it; at all events, that 
Hallet had only to say a word, to have a suspicion of 
foul play attach to the other. This was worse than 
robbery ! 

We can, therefore, fully understand with what a 
heart shaken by anxiety and terror he'was informed, a 
few minutes later, by a gentlemanly-looking man, who 
had been ushered into his presence as a Mr. Cruise, on 
business of importance, that he was a London detective. 

Houghton’s knees fairly shook under him. After a 
few mysterious preliminary questions, Mr. Cruise in- 
formed him that he had_ reason to believe that one of 
his most confidential clerks was connected with, or in 
the constant habit of frequenting, a private hell in 
Street, and begging Hougliton to accompany 
him thither that evening, to identify the man. 

It is a curious fact, that often those who are them- 
selves of lax principles, are the most severe in their 
judgment and censure of others. 

None are so prudishly susceptible as women of light- 
sitting morality. Houghton felt most indignant about 
his clerk ; and, too happy at heart to find that he, per- 
sonally, was not the object of the detective’s visit, 
gladly consented to accompany him that evening to the 





ell. 

Day the first of his repentance, was mado up of a 
secret rejoicing over the supposed death of his victim 
Lever—a dread lest in any way he should be impli- 
cated in it, and a resolution, if possible, to reconcile his 
wife to their settling a good income on Lever’s mother, 
and retaining the property still. He would arge it for 
the sake of their child. 

When he and Mrs. Houghton met, it was very easy 
to defer everything. He had a dozenexcuses. Lever's 
unaccountable absence (he did mot hint a word of his 
death); the necessity to find out his clerk’s gambling 
propeasities; and a few other excuses which, for the 
moment, tranquillised Mrs. Houghton, except as re- 
garded Lever. His absence filled her with terrors— 
dark, unnameable terrors. 

Night came; and with it the police-officer, dressed 
asa gentleman who had been spending his evening in 
the best circles—and he might have passed current as a 
man of fashion anywhere. 

Houghton’s brougham awaited them, and they drove 
to ——= Street. 


It is a melancholy fact to reflect upon, but, neverthe- 
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less, fact it is, that if any one vice 
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bovis, with which to stalk over the earth, treachery is 
the one so booted. It goes everywhere. 

In the present instance, however, the benefit to 
society was well intended. Some one of the fraternity 
of gamblers had betrayed the pass-word to Mr. Cruise, 
the detective; and quite unsuspected, leaning upon his 
arm, Houghton entered the hell, where a large number 
of blacklegs and their intended victims were assembled. 

A table, surrounded by players, was the first thing 
which met their gaze. All looked up at the distin- 
guished-looking man, and his companion, to more than 
one known as Houghton, the banker 

A banker!—there was a catch! 
panion P 

They were not left long in doubt. Facing them, as 
they entered, at the table, sat a sedate-looking man, 
closely buttoned up to the chin, his hat on, like many of 
the guests in that free-and-easy drawing-room. 

“'That’s your man, Mr. Honghton, I think ?” said the 
detective, at once throwing aside his assumed character 
of a probable pigeon worth the plucking. 

It must be very annoying to such men as those 
assembled there, to think they have a prize, and then 
to find it an ugly blank. 

At these oak and the banker’s name, the man who 
had been pointed out sprang up, started back, upset 
his chair—off fell his hat—and, doopite his green spec- 
tacles, Houghton recognised his head clerk. 

But, more than his, another faco fascinated his gaze. 

Among the group at the further side of the table, 
endeavouring to conceal himself, without making a 
inovement to startle any one into a positive recognition, 
was—yes, it must be, no two could be so much alike-- 
Doran! Doran, who was supposed to be ill in bed! 
Doran, so strongly recommended! Yet, if ever they 
had met, there he was! 

So irresistible was the impulse within him to ascer- 
tain the truth either way, that leaving Cruise’s arm, 
and even turning away from the trembling clerk, 
Houghton crossed over the room bencath the fiery gaze 
of the men there, and grasping the suspected person’s 
arm, said— 

“And you, Mr. Doran, who announced yourself sick 


Who was his com- 


9 


in bed—what means your being here ?” 

For an instant the other hesitated, and then said 
daringly, standing up and facing Houghton— 

‘I’m not the first who has found it necessary to con- 
ceal the truth; there are some whose life of seeming 
respectability has been one whole lie!” 

(To be continued in our next.) 








WHEN I AM GONE. 


Trers's not a friend in life’s wido waste, 
Who will not pass as gaily on, 

And think that life’s wild pleasures taste 
As sweetly still, when 1 am gone! 


A few may weep, and some may sigh; 
Bat still grief will not go beyond 

A moment, and they'll dry the eye, 
And smile as oft, although I’m gone, 


Others may wear a pensive look, 
And sing awhile a plaintive song; 

But they not long such things will brook, 
But back to life, though Iam gone! 


No one at eve will seck my grave, 
And pass an hour with me alone; 
Some gayer scenes their hearts will cravo, 
And they will go, though I am gone. 
No one across their breast will clasp 
Their arms, as though, if they were strong, 
They would my faded self re-clasp— 
Oh, no, they will forget I’m gone! 
Alas! alas! not once again 
Shall I to their young hearts belongs 
Past, like sweet music’s thrilling strain, 
I die, and am for ever gone! 
£ 








THE LEAP FOR LIFE. 
THE ADVENTURE OF A TEXAN RANGER. 


I witt tell you of an adventure of mine, that happened 
during the struggle that ended in the separation of our 
Lone Star State from Mexico. 

The war for Independence had hardiy been com- 
menced three months, when a company of twenty young 
men, including myself, left our homes in Tennessee, and 
offered our services to the ase Houston, by whom 
they were gladly accepted ; for Santa Anna was pour- 
ing his legions into Texas, and the leader of the Texans 
was badly in want of men to stay this overwhelming 
force. ; » 

One day, after we had been in Texas some three or 
four weeks, the hero of San Jacinto came into our tent 
unannounced. We knew him well by sight, and were 
not surprised at his coming in thus unannounced ; for 
he was reported to often do the same thing throughout 
his camp. ; 

a Boys,” said he, after we had saluted him, *T want 
# man to go on a dangerous service, which perhaps may 
tost him his life. Which of you are willing to under- 
take it ?” bageded 

“1! exclaimed twenty voices in chorus. 

Old Sam smiled. : 

* Just as 1 expected, boys; but you can’t all of you 

. L will designate one of you; and the rest must not 
fe offended, for 1 consider you equally brave: 


I can assure you that I felt greatly honoured when 
the general bade me go with him to his tent, and en- 
vious looks were cast upon me by my companions. 

An hour later, and I had bade good-bye to my com- 
rades, and, on the back of my good horse Sable, was 
bounding away from the army of independence. 

My errand was to penetrate the camp of Santa Anna, 
which was some thirty miles distant, learn what I could 
of their expected movements, and return with my in- 
formation. 

In fact, I was going on the perilous mission of a spy. 

I did not shrink from it; I rather joyed in the danger 
I expected to pass through before my return. 

The night was as dark as pitch when I reached the 
outposts of the Mexican army. I was glad of this, for 
the darkness aided my movements. 

I secured Sable in a thick chapparal, on the bank of a 
rapid ond turbulent stream, and then, with the utmost 
caution, took my way toward the camp. 

I expected, I found a picket-guard stationed in 
force on the bank of the stream. They were so busy 
watching a game of chance between some of their com- 
panions, that I passed easily without the exercise of 
usual caution. 

A few moments found mo in the heart of the camp, 
filled with soldiers swarming round the fires. 

I believe that I have neglected to say that I had 
donned the habiliments of a Mexican soldier. 

For two hours I mixed with the soldiers, learned 
much valuable information—all and much more than 
was required of me by General Houston; then I began 
to think about making my escape. 

I stole away from the camp without exciting suspicion, 
and retraced my steps towards the outer picket. 

When I had nearly reached the » I bethought 
me of a blunder that I had made—I had neglected to 
discover the night’s countersign. 8 I return, and 
try to obtain it, and run the risk of escaping without 
notice again, or trust to the negligence of the cuard, 
which had so favoured me on my entrance? Of the two 
chances I decided on the latter, and cautiously as pos- 
sible I moved onward. 

Holding my breathi, and almost fearing that the loud 
beating o uly heart would betray me, I passed close to 
them in the dark shadows flung from their fires. I was 
almost past them, when, in an unlucky moment, a dry 
branch of a tree beneath my feet snapped with a report 
that sounded as loud as a pistol. 

* Who goes there?” demanded the nearest guard. 
My only answer was to start at my fleetest pace for 
the spot where I had left Sable. A bullet whistled past 
my head in rather close proximity, but not so close as it 
might have been. 

I heard the orders for the guard to mount for the 
ursuit, and I stretched every tension to the utmost~— 
twas life or death with me now. 

I reached the chapparal where Sable was awaiting 
me, and vaulted to it back about as quick as I had 
ever done it, and gave him the reins. As I dashed from 
the thicket on to tho plains, the moon broke out through 
the clouds, revealing my pursuers —a dozen mounted 
men in number, not more forty rods behind. The 
moonlight revealed me to them at the same time, and 
with loud shouts, and confident of my capture, they 
came. I spoke to Sable, and he was off on the wings of 
the wind. The race had fairly commenced—tho race 
for life or death. 

The great mass of clouds rolled down behind the 
horizon, though a few still floated along the heavens. 
The moonlight rendered everything as day. 

Sable did well. Nobly he held his own, and for, I 
should judge, two miles he had somewhat widened the 
distance between ys. Our course laid along the east 
bank of the stream, which here had high banks, and 
was quite narrow. 

On the third mile Sable began to fail. Had he been 
fresh, we would have left them far behind; but aftor a 
ride of thirty miles my noble steed was not a inatch for 
their fleet, fresh horses. But still we kept on our 
course. 

A moment more, and I glanced behind me, and I 
found that they had lessened the distance between us 
nearly one half, What wasto be done? Certain death 
awaited mo if I fell into their hands—the ignominious 
death of a spy. My steed had achieved for me 
nearly all he could, yet on him my only chance re- 
mained. 

The chasm through which rushed the rapid stream 
had grown narrower, and as I Cs pe at it, I saw my 
only chanee for life. Sable had always been for 
leaping. Could he carry me across the chasm? ’T'was 
my only hope, and anything was better than strangula- 
tion, and once op the other sido, I was safe pur- 
suit, 

I diverged my course a little from the bank, 
turning abruptly, dashed toward the chasm. 


then 
Sable 
seemed to have a human notion of what was required 


thering every muscle for the spring, he, 


of him, for, 
ted his 


in a tremendous leap, cleared the chasm and p 
feet firmly on the other side. 

Five mivutes more I was out of musket range, and 
on a small clevation I looked back toward my pursuers. 
They had paused on the opposite bank, undoubtedly 
under the impression that I or my steed must be more 
than mortal. 


Before daylight General Houston was in possession 
ne btained, 





of the information I had o! 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
DUELS BETWEEN LADIES, 


In their contentions, physicians have not often had 
recouse to the duel. With them an appeal to arms has 
rarely been resorted to; but when it has been deli- 
berately made, the combatants have usually fought with 
decision. The few duels fought between women have, 
for the most part, been characterised by American fero- 
city. Madame Dunoyer mentions a case of a duel with 
swords, between two ladies of rank, who would have 
killed each other had they not been separated. In a 
feminine duel on the Boulevard St. Antoine, mentioned 
by De la Colombidre, both the principals received 
several wounds on the faco and bosom—a most im- 
portant fact, illustrative of the pride the fair sex take 
in those parts. Sometimes ladies have distinguished 
themselves by fighting duels with men. Mademoiselle 
Dureux fought her lover, Antinotti in an open street. 
The actress, Mauplin challenged Dumény, but he de- 
clined to give her satisfaction, so the lady stripped him 
of watch and snuff-box, and bore them away as tro- 
pie of victo The same lady, on another occasion, 
aving insulted in a ball-room a distinguished person- 
age of her own sex, was requested by several gentlemen 
to quit the entertainment. She obeyed, but forthwith 
challenged and fought each of the meddlesome cava- 
liers—and killed them all! The slaughter accom- 
plished, she returned to the ball-room, and danced in 
the presence of her rival. The Marquise de Nesle and 
the Countess Polignac, under the Regency, fought with 
pistols for the possession of the Duc de Richelieu. In 
or about the year 1827, a lady of ChAteauroux, whose 
husband had received a slap in the face, called out the 
offender, and severely wounded him in a duel fought 
with swords. The most dramatic affair of honour, 
however, in the annals of female duelling, occurred in 
the year 1828, when a young French girl challenged a 
garde de corps, who had seduced her. At the meeting 
the seconds took the precaution of loading without ball, 
the fair principal, of course, being kept in ignorance of 
the arrangement. She fired first, and saw her seducer 
remain unhurt. Without flinching, or trembling, or 
changing colour, she stood watching her adversary, 
whilst he took a deliberate aim (in order to test her 
courage), and then, after a painful pause, fired into the 
THBAWIFE’S LAST LOOK, 
One evening, when by accident sober, as his head 
ached, Edward was lying on deck, thinking somewhat 
sadly of his home, his father, and his gentle sister, 
jae he heard his servant, an elderly sailor, groan 
aloud. 
“ Halloa, Patrick!” said the nervous young man; 
“what is wrong? Not ill, I hope ?” 

“ Sure, sir, 1 was reading a pretty tale of a man being 
converted, and becoming ‘temperate’—a teetotaller; 
and his dear wifo was overjoyed, and his sweet babes 
clung around him; and the picture here of the happy 
man and the fame | father, now a now man, and all. Oh, 
Mr. Edward! the bitter, crushing thought, that 1 mur- 
dered mine!” and tho strong Patrick burst into pas- 
sionate cries and sobs. 

The sailor wiped his streaming eyes, as he continued 

“T married, as we always do in Ireland, very young, 
as ‘ purty’ a girl as ever you saw; and she gave me three 
sweet babes, and for five years no two were 80 happy. 
We had few wants, and knew no care, til! I fell in with 
bad company, and began to drink. What a change in 
Mary! She never reproached me; but the glee left her 
heart, and the love-light her eye; her little ones were 
neglected, and the first rude word I spoke to her, she 
looked at me—I can never forget the look—so reproach- 
ful, so sad, yet so unlike herself. She did not speak; 
but that night, when I came home, as drunk as a beast, 
I struck her for not speaking, and she again looked, 
I dared no more, although the devil was burnin 
within me. Something told my conscience I wool 
suffer for that blow. I fell into a heayy, dranken sleep, 
and when I awoke—oh, master! I know not how I kept 
- reason—I was alone!. There was no one in my 
cabiun—no childer’s voices—an empty cradle—no wily 
even to reproach me! I felt the look, 1 hurried out, 
trembling from the fear of coming evil, as well as from 
the effects of drinking. I ran—I know not where; I 
asked—I know not what. No sound escaped my lips. 
I tried to say ‘ Mary;’ I felt paralysed, Bomo hours 
passed, when I saw a crowd coming; and, stretched 
upon a plank of wood borne by them, was the lifeless 
form of my Mary and her three little ones. She had 
risen from her sleepless bed, and, with one infant clasped 
to her bosom, one little one in lier arms, and our first. 
born grasping firmly her tattered gown, she plunired 
into her watery grave. I might have read in her first 
look that she would never live to be neglected or ill. 
used. No, Master Edward, the daughters of Erin will 
bear sickness, famine, or poverty, making our cabin still 
sunshine; but harsh words or cold looks, neglect or bad 
usage, they cannot brook. Aud, aa love is our all, the 
Pe» of the Irish, bereft of that—ab, bride of my heart! 
what could she do but die? 

So, Master Edward, you sec, sho was the child of 
impulse, and was mad, so was not responsible, thank 
God! But, alas! I am answerable; and I have no 
earthly home—wno resting-place.”’—Madame de Gase 
coigne, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Oaxvw is being used by the surgeons of the Federal army 
in licu of lint, aud is said to answer extromely well. 

Tux extraction of coal in this country is proceeding ats 
prodigious and continually accelerated rate. Last year it 
may be computed that we raised about 80,000,000 tons |! 

Ir is said to be the intention of the Government to cause a 
new and distinctive coinage to be struck for the colony of 
Hong-Kong. 

A peratrixp cat has been found by some workmen engaged 
in pulling down a wall at Greenock, The cat is complete, 
even to the claws and whiskers, 

‘Tux Newcastle monument to George Stephenson, the great 
engineer, was completed last week, and will be shortly inau- 
gurated by Lord Ravensworth, 

Ir is ramoured that the Temple Bar will be supplied with a 
grand romance by Mr. Sala and the author of Aurora Floyd, 
called Doctor Foster, This story will be illustrated—a new 
feature in the magazine, 

Mr. Puritrrs, the great coral jeweller, has purchased Mr. 
Storey's celebrated statues of the Cleopatra and the yy from 
the Roman Courts at the Exhibition. We believe price 
paid for the two was as high as 3,000 guineas, 

Mr. Sorueun’s ongagement at the Ha continues 
to the 23rd of December, after which, we understand, he 
intends to rest six weeks previous to again appearing in 
London, 

Tne Parisians, who have never heard Balfo’s Bohemian 
Girl, demand it on account of the sensation it has made at 
Rouon; and the new theatre of the Placo du Chatelet agrees 
to give it, 

Tury say the world is to be astonished by the new candi- 
date for the Paris Académie being none other than the Em- 
peror himself, in his quality of the historian of Julius Casar; 
and, what is more, insisting upon @ canvass, the samoas any 
common mortal! 

Tux let Lancashire Rifles has received a most important 
and gratifying augmentation to its strength. The Farl of 
Derby has conseuted to accept the honorary colonelcy of the 
regiment, accompanying his tance with very flattering 
observations on the condition of the corps. 

Cotossat Borrirs.—Two bottles have just been blewn at 
tho ia works of Lodelinsart, in Belgium, each containing 
250 litres, and weighing 26 kilogrammes. They are the 
largest bottles of tho kind ever made. Tho biggest pre- 
viously blown in France held only 150 litres. 

Seveeat wealthy members of the Church of England have 
agroed to subscribe among themselves a sum of money equal 
to that collected by the Nonconformists as the Bicentenary 
Fund, The amount so subscribed, woe are told, is to be 
quietly devoted “‘to Church purposes.” Ono of the contri- 
— is reported to have sent £10,000 to the Bishop of 
Loudon, 

‘Tus largest artificial reservoir of water in the world was 
completed last month, to supply tho city of Now York with 
wator. It is situated in the central park in that city. The 
purchase of the land cost £100,000, and the formation of tho 
resorvoir cost £300,000; ninety-six acres are covered with 
water, The depth of the reservoir is thirty foet, and it will 
hold 1,100,000,000 gallons of water. 

Jonrus ow Conongrs’ Inqursts.—Some es 
cxists as to juries on coroners’ inquests, Persons sixty an 
upwards are not required to serve, provided their names aro 
removed from the jury list—otherwise, the coroners have no 
power to excuse them. Unless the names are removed during 
the month of September (which can be done by consulting 
the parish officers), persons are liable to serve for the next 
twelve months. 

Viervs Rewaupsp.—A travoller who had alighted at the 
Hotel du Cheval Blanc, at Havre, a few days back, on taking 
lis departure, dropped on some straw near the stable a bag 
containing 1,400 francs in gold and silver, It was found by a 
poor old woman, named Santi, having a large family, who, 
on the return of the traveller to search for his lost treasure, 
hastened to return it to him, The stranger generously re- 
warded the poor woman with—one rane? 

Fine Hanpwaitine.—A good story is told concerning the 
writing of a certain American railroad manager. He had 
written to @ man on tho route, notifying him that he must 
remove # barn which in some manner incommoded the road, 
under penalty of prosecution, Tho threatoned individual was 
unable to read any part of his letter but the signature, but took 
it for a free pass on the , and used it for a couple of yoars 
as such, none of the conductors being able to dispute his 
interpretation. 

Vaccryatiow.—The public returns, as far as they are com- 
plete, show that in the yoar ending at Michaelmas last the 


number of persons vaccinated by the public vaccinators in | be 


England was but 432,800; only 425,730 were successfully 
vaccinated, and of this number 100,641 were above a yoar 
old. Yet tho number of registered birthe in the year in the 
unions aking thege returns was 685,646, more than double 
the number of the infants undor one year successfully vacci- 
nated by the paste vaccinators. The numbor of the vacci- 
nators was 3,731. 

Tux Ivreewationat Exnrortrow,—The qnestion of opening 
the building on Saturday to shilling visitors is naturally 
more eagerly discussed now, as each succeeding week shews 
a falling off in the reccipts from half-crowns on that day. It 
is quite true that the 12,000 or 15,000 half-crowns represent 
in money the amount taken on slack shilling days, but it by 
no moans follows from this that a shilling Saturday would 
not largely surpass tho average of the very best days in the 
woek. Rightly or wrongly, the opinion is strongly enter- 
tuined out of doors that if Saturday were made a shilling day 
now, at this scason of the year, when the groat malerly of 
fushionable visitors are out of town, an attendance af 70,000 
or 80,000 shilling visitors might with certainty be counted 
on. 

Tus Paxstpunt’s Joxe.—Tho President of the United 
States, in the midet of his wearing and agonising anxiety, 
has not altogether abandoned that humour which has 
given him his fame as a racenteur. It is related that a New 

York deputation recently waited upon him, moved by much 
the samo spirit that formerly prompted the four povenped 
merchants to approach the 
quire eagerly about the true condition 
other questions, they asked how many men the 
had in the field. The President paused, and at length an- 
swered, ‘Gentlemen, I estimate thom at twelve hundred 
thousand.” Aghast at such a figure, the merchants ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why, wo have only six hundred th our- 
selves!" “True,” answered tho President ; “and the rebels 


only claim to have four hundred thousand; bat then they 
bave such gencrals as to make one man into three,” 


mperor cf the French, and in- | rights, 
of affairs. Among 


THE JESTER 


A Yaxxrt writes to 2 New York paper, from Mexico:—“ A 
Spanish girl is the best grammar in the world; and, since 
my arrival in town, I have been studying grammar.” We 
suppose he'll conjugate soon, if the girl don’t decline. 

cs Howzyrmoon.—A clergyman being much pressed by a 
lady to preach a sermon the first Sunday after her marriage, 
complied, and chose the followmg passage in the Psalms as 
his text :—‘“‘ And there shall be abundance of peace—while 
the moon endureth.”’ 

Iw tus “ Unirep”’ States.—An old maid, who bas hereyesa 
little sideways on matrimony, says :—“‘ The curse of this war 
(in America) is, that it will make so many widows who will 
be flerce to get married, and know how to do it, that modest 
old maids will stand no chance at all.”’ 

Ricn Mourrs, Pusase Cory.—Naturalists havo just disco- 
vored that the glow-worm feeds on snails. Some apologetic 
sentimentalism is the result of the announcement; but Mr. 
Punch (who is a diner out) sees great fitness in this arrange- 
ment of nature. The slow folks of society are the proper 
parties to furnish dinners for the brilliant. 

Tux Bor snp tue Bisnor.—A bishop, some little while 


past, got 

cleaning the windows. Finding he was a Roman Catholic, 
the eMyeer took :—Dr. T.: “ You believe, 
then, that I l be lost?” : “No, sir.” Dr. T.: “How 
s0? You believe that those who die out of your church are 
lost?” Boy: ‘ Yes, sir.” Dr. T.: “Well, if I were to die 
now, I should be out of your church.” Boy: “ But you 
might be saved because of your inconsaveable ignorance.” 


TO A GIRL IN CRINOLINE, 
Beavrtircy creature | 

You sail along the streets liko 
-A Missouri wood boat with a 
Fifteen-foot mast. You'ro a hand- 
Some girl, and look amazing 
Well when you’re fixed up. You 
No doubt think you're ‘‘some,”’ and 
So youare. But in that season of 
The year when the aqueous fluid 
Is compounded with terra firma 
To the consistency of paste, you're 
Death on fellers who wear pol- 


Ished you go a- 
Long the sidewalk, you make fellers 
Git off in the mud—upset goods, 
And maybe tear your dress, 
ge raise — fart ail 

, you're a ° , Bu c 
Considered, and briars, and nails, a’ 
Pins can’t scratch you, and mad 
Dogs can’t bite you, and boys can’t 
Kiss you, and calumny can’t hurt 
You, Cestnes nothing can’t get to you. 
May you ever be encircled by the im- 

able of virtue, guarded by 
Friends, have lote of lovers, and by- 
And-bye get married. But darn your 
Infernal big hoops! Just look at my 
Boots, you wide-sp i 
Superfluity |!” 
——_¢— 


HOME HINTS 


Baypotryz.—Simmer an ounce of quince seed in a quart 
of water for forty minutes; strain through oa fine sieve, and, 
when cold, add a few drops of any scent you please, Cork 
bottles well. 

Curtpren’s Errtasurs.—The eyelashes of children and 
young persons may be made to grow long and drooping, by 
cutting the ends slightly occasionally during the summer 
months. The operation is usually performed on infants 
while sleeping. 

To Remove Starys rrow THR Tianps.—A few drops of oil of 
vitriol in water will take tho stains of fruit, dark dyes, stove- 
blacking, &c., from the hands without injuring them. Caro 
must, however, bo taken not to drop it upon the clothes. It 
= remove tho colour from woollen, and burn holes in cotton 

fabrics. 

How ro Biacxzn tH8 Eretasues.—Tho simplest prepara- 
tions for this pur, aro, the juice of elderberries, burnt 
cork, and cleves burnt at the can Another means is, to 
take the black of frankincense, resin, and mastic. This 
black will mot come off with pergpiration. A stick of India 
ink is the best of all. 

To Paxsxzvs Pivums.—Gather the fruit when quite dry, and 
careful nob to bruise it. Lay it in a sieve for a day or two 
to skrivel. Prepare your jar by g with a small quan- 
tity of brandy, and nse good moist sugar. [Place a layer of 
fruit, and another of sugar, till the jar is full; then bung and 
resin it ow. =e will pc — . 

Geop Famumy Mzpicins.— uts, when properly - 

are an excellent medicine and alterative; and this is 
© way to prepare them :—Get the walnuts fit for 
ckling; put them inte a stone jar filled up with moist sugar 
n the proportion of half a pound to a score of walnuts ; place 
the jar in a sancepan of boiling water for about three hours, 
taking enre the water docs not get in, and keep it simmerin 
during the operation. The sugar, whon dissolved, shoul 
cover the walnuts: if it does not, add more, cover it close, 
and in six months it will be fit for use; tho older it gets, the 
better it is. One — Ay 34 @ child 4d six years of 
age, as & purgative; an as t advantage over 
drugs, that w’ tit is an excellent medicine, it ie at the same 
time very pleasant to the palate, and will be esteemed by tho 
young folks as a great treat. 

Taw Roves vor Burine a Hovss.—A correspondent—W. 
Trueman—favours us with tho following :—1. See that the 
house is not built on made soil, where tho gravel has been 
dug out and sold. 2, That it has concrete foundations of 
ea depth. 3, That ail the materials are new, and the 

not place, 4, That no iron chimney-bars supporting 

the arch are absent, 5. That the drainage is and con- 
nected with the main sewer. 6. The stren of joists, ~ 
thickness of doors, pate. floor-' , &c.; mn 
short, quality and ss of timber used. 7, Whether the 
ironm qi other fittings are of the very 


grates, ongery 
7cheapest description and unfit for wear, 8. Avoid zinc gut- 
ters and a i 


Zinc, as usually laid down, is a very tem- 
nsist upon lead or stone cisterns, &c. 9. 


affair. I 
Find out if itis estate wh: scam) is permitted, 
sat  ereuna re ag foe Yo 





vy 
from the builder or seller (legally dra’ ith specifica- 
tion attached, subject raph mA ~ alg . 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Facrs Anovr Rats.—Tho cnormous number of 651,050 
living rats springing from one pair in three years appears a 
thing almost incredible; yet it is an arithmetical fact. And 
what is more wonderful still is, that they eat and waste more 
food than would suffice to feed over’ 65,000 human beings, 
Or, to render the thing easier of comprehension, let us sup- 


pose them to have but one litter more— fourteen lit- 
terings in three years and three months—and then we shal] 
find the number to be 1,015,048, which would eat and destroy 


more in than would supply the whole of the British army 
with lb, 9ozs, of bread each day by day, even though they 
numbered 101,504 men. 

Names or Tzas.—The following will interest teetotallers :— 
“Hyson” means “before the rains,” or “ flourishing spring,”’ 
that is, carly in spring; hence it is often called “‘ Young Hy- 
son.” ‘Hyson skin”’ is com of the refuse of other 
kinds, the native term for which is “‘ tea skins.’’ Refuse of 
still coarser descri tions, containing many stems, is called 
“Tea bones.” ‘“Bohea’’ is the name of the hills in the 
region where it is collected, ‘‘ Pekoe’’ or “‘ Pecco”’ means 
the “ white hairs,” the down of tender leaves. ‘‘ Powchong,”’ 
“folded plant.” .“‘Souchong,” *“‘small plant.” “Twankay’’ 
ig the name of a small river in the ion where it is bought. 
“Congo” is from a term signifying “‘labour,”’ from the care 
— in its pre ion. 

ACTS ABOUT THE Rattway.—An average day’s work of the 
railways of the United Kingdom in 1861 was, to carry 500,000 
—— 258,000 tons of minerals and merchandise, 35,000 

ive stock, 1,100 dogs, and 740 horses. The precise number 
of the travellers of the year cannot be stated, because there 
is no record of the journeys of season ticket-holders; but it 
must have been more than six times the number of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. The trains, enger and 
trains added to er, travelléd 2,897,748 miles more 
in 1861 than in 1860, which is equivalent to going round the 
world 116 times more last year than in ear before. 
3,881,900 trains ran in the course of the year; that is to say, 
upwards of 10,600 a day, or more in a day than seven times 
the number of minutes in the day, If the trains had been 
equally distributed, running night and So ceasing, 
would have travelled among them miles in every 
of the line open increased by 436 miles, 
and became 10,869 miles, and the gross receipts of the year 
£28,665,355, considerably exceeded the interest of the national 
debt, and amounted to about 8 per cent, on the capital, Te 
total raised by shares and loans increased from £348,130,127 
at the end of 1860, to £362,327,333, an increase of more tha: 
£14,000,000 in the year. 


—@———— 


WONDERFUL THINGS 


Caw tHe Toap Live witgour Airn?—M, Seguin has beon 
ing for some time to verify the question as to whether 
toads will live in a cavity shut in from air and light. His 
first experiment was to imprison twenty , each in a 
separate block of plaster of Paris, and to break open tlio 
blocks after an interval of twelve years. Four of the number 
were found still living. The experiment was then repeatci, 
and a has been made that this second series of 
bloeks should be opened in the presence of the Academy. 
Inszot Wonpsrs.—An insect called the Cicada, common in 
Brazil, is said to make a singing noise which may be hear 
at the distance of a mile. If this be true, a man of ordiinry 
stature, whose voice was increased in tho ratio of his size, 
could be heard all over the world, A flea has been known tu 
leap sixty times its own length, and to move a weight sixty 
times as great as itself. The *‘ Shard borno’’ beetle can su))- 
port uninjured, or even raise, 2 weight equal to tive hundred 
times its own weight. The stag-beetle has been known to 
gnaw a hole of an inch diameter in the side of an iron canister 
in which it had been confined. ‘The rapidity of movement in 
insects is very surprising; the wings of many strike the air 
several hundred times, and some of the smaller insects scyc- 
ral thousand times, in a second, 


—~——— 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


Tr is easy to say grace, but not half so easy to possess it. 

ly you would get rid of all your associates, lend moncy to 
the poor ones and borrow of the rich ones. 

‘ne old should be indulgent; they see no faults in others 
that they have not committed themselves. 

Many who tell us how much they despise riches and pro- 
ferment, mean undoubtedly the riches and preferment of 
other men. 2 

He who takes a cup of water may well feel joyous, for ho 
swallows wMat has, in its various forms, made more melody 
upon the earth than the questo musician that ever livod, 

ne words of the widow of Helvetius to Napoleon are 
worth remembering: “ You cannot conceive how much hap- 
piness can be found on three acres of land.” 

‘TueRe are some who, as long as they continue in prospe- 
rity, scorn good admonitions. Their souls cannot take tho 
good seed without being harrowed by affliction and watercd 
with tears, 

Anx pigeons infidels? While most birds drink by sipping 
and then lifting up their heads, as if to return thanks, tho 
pigeon drinks only by a long-eontinued draught, in which 
thore is no recognition of heaven, 
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